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REPRESENTATION 


This article discusses representation plans, 
which have been made effective to date. It 
is not an argument for the adoption of a 
similar plan in your business. : 

Simplicity is clearly the. most important 
thing about a representation plan. In the 
opinion of some who have had the longest 
experience in this field, a program, which 
simply outlines the divisions from which 
representatives will be elected, the number 
of representatives and the method of election 
is all that is necessary. 

Representation of the worker in 
the consideration of management 
questions in industry is mainly hav- 
ing the attention of the larger indus- 
trial units at the present time. The 
object is to bring about a closer rela- 
tionship between the financial inter- 
ests, the Management and the worker, 
with a view of securing action 
through “the joint efforts of their 
combined strength” rather than as an 
individual effort on the part of any 
one of the three with weak co-ordina- 
tion and co-operation. 

It is less a matter of interest to the 
small unit because the possibilities of 
the financial interests and the man- 
agement being separated from the 
worker are less probable than is the 
case in the larger organization. The 
problems surrounding relationship in 
small units are of a different nature 
and are not treated in this paper. 

Representation plans have aimed 
to develop a greater amount of 
human interest in the enterprise and 
have sought to restore in some 
measure the relationship which ex- 
isted when industries were small and 
the manager or the owner came in 
very intimate contact with the rank 
and file. 

It is interesting to consider why 
Managements are discussing this 
question so actively at the present 
time. Has the condition which it 
seeks to correct grown up within a 
few months, or has it been growing 
up for more than a generation and 
have we just come to an appreciation 
of its existence because of introspec- 
tion induced by the War? It is some- 
thing that has been constantly with 
us and we are just realizing its pres- 
ence. 


OBJECT: 

From the management standpoint, 
the following considerations have 
been the main reason for the inaugu- 
ration of various schemes of repre- 
sentation: 


1. Setting up actual “joint” action 
on questions of mutual interest. 


Continued on Page 3 
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WAGES OF NEW YORK WOMEN 


Women in industry in New York 
City earn more than those employed 
in industrial plants in New York 
State. This fact has been established 
by a survey made by the State Indus- 
trial Commission of 600 plants em- 
ploying 60,000 women, according to 
The Bulletin, a monthly publication 
issued by the commission. 

For all the women tabulated, the 
median earning for 16,215 factories 
in New York City was between $12 
and $12.50, while: the median earn- 
ings of 16,666 women in 180 up-state 
factories was between $10.50 and 
$11. 

Of 71,480 women employed in New 
York City factories and stores, 1,791 
received less than $6 a week; 3,898 
received less than $8; 8,777 received 
less than $10; 16,093 received less 
than $12; 22,470 received less than 
$14 and 14,481 received $14 or over 
and 3,978 received $20 or over. 


ANNOUNCES NEW POLICY 


The International Harvester Com- 
pany announced on March 10, their 
“Harvester Industrial Council’’ plan, 
an advanced step in allowing em- 
ployes to participate in determining 
the policies of the company. The 
plan has been favorably received and 
it will likely be adopted in almost all, 
if not all, of the plants. The plan 
was worked by Arthur H. Young, 
Manager of the Industrial Relations 
Department of the company, who is 
president of the Employment Man- 
agers’ Association of Chicago. 





WARNING 


On and after June 1, PER- 
SONNEL will be sent only to 
members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Employment Man- 
agers and its affiliated groups 
and to subscribers. Are you in 
any of these classes? If not, 
there is time in which to be- 
come affiliated. 
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THE RATING SCALE 


Adoption of the rating scale or 
human yardstick in industry means 
the more accurate selection of men 
and the greater possibility of getting 
the round peg into the round hole 
that comes closest to being an accur- 
ate fit. There is nothing of the 
mystic in its operation 

In every position to be filled above 
the unskilled or semi-skilled labor 
grade, some three, four or five neces- 
sary qualifications stand out with 
more or less prominence. For the 
sake of example, we will say that in 
the case of a department head, in- 
telligence, inspirational ability, ex- 
perience and physical conditions are 
the big qualifications. 

Preparing your scale you take four 
sheets of paper. At the top of one 
you write, intelligence; at the top of 
another, inspirational ability; at the 
top of another, experience and at the 
top of the fourth, physical qualifica- 
tions. Then you draw on your knowl- 
edge of men in positions similar to 
the one to be filled. Taking up in- 
telligence you bring to mind the most 
intelligent man you know of in that 
position and place his name at the 
top of the list. Then you recollect 
the man lowest in intelligence in the 
same position and place his name at 
the bottom. The greater the breach 
between the two names the more 
accurate your human yardstick. In 
between you write the names of three 
others who graduate from the highest 
to the lowest, most intelligent below 
the first name, the next in intelli- 
gence next and the remaining man 
above the name at the bottom of the 
sheet. Then you select five men ina 
similar way for the other three 
sheets. The most intelligent at the 
top, the others graduating in intelli- 
gence down to the lowest. Fixing 
your scale you write, for example, 
20 after the high man, 16 after the 
second, 12 after the third, 8 after the 
fourth and 4 after the fifth on each 
sheet. Yow are now ready to inter- 
view your ayplicants. 

Taking them one at a time, you set 
them at ease by casual conversation, 
in which both have a more or less 
common interest. A man at his ease 
when seeking a position is more able 
to be rightly judged than if interro- 
gations are hurled at him the minute 
he enters the interviewer’s presence. 
Gaining his confidence, you question 
him regarding his experience, educa- 
tion and other pertinent facts. After 


Continued on Poge 10 
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CONVENTION PROGRAM SOON TO 
BE COMPLETED 


Biggest Men In Industry Among 
Those to Speak 


Every one of the speakers invited 
by the Board of Directors to partici- 
pate in the program at the Cleveland 
Convention in May thus far heard 
from have accepted the invitation to 
handle the subject assigned to them 
and the program is rapidly being 
rounded into shape. 

The biggest and the best men in 
their individual lines have been as- 
signed to subjects that will not only 
interest and instruct employment and 
personnel men, but also the men 
higher up in their respective con- 
cerns. It is a convention that will 
leave an impress for all time to come. 

The time will not be devoted to ex- 
plaining at great length a mass of 
detail that might easily be worked 
out by the listeners themselves with 
but little effort, but will go down to 
the root of the greatest problems that 
today confront the industrial world 
and give the fundamentals so neces- 
sary in this age of reconstruction. 
Many of the speakers are heads of 
concerns that have given much study 
to the particular subjects and their 
utterances will not be the views of a 
theorist, put the positive assertions 
of men who have probed and solved. 
Every phase of the situation is to be 
covered and it is the purpose of the 
National Association to make it in 
verity “the biggest and best’ ever 
held. 

There are going to be a few min- 
utes of relaxation, however, as it is a 
recognized fact that ‘‘all work and no 
play makes Jack a dull boy.” On the 
evening of the second day, May 22, 
the Cleveland Group of the National 
Association is going to put on some- 
thing that will be worth while from 
every standpoint. We won't tell 
what, now. Other associations and 
groups will be given an opportunity 
to put on sketches and it is proposed 
to make it a regular “stunt night.” 

The Administrative Offices will be 
established in the Hotel Cleveland on 
Monday, May 19 and will remain 
open there until Saturday night, May 
24. Everybody will be welcome to 
come in and make themselves at 
home. 


SOME GOOD NEWS 

An important change in member- 
ship fees has been made through 
which every association and employ- 
ment manager in the United States 
and Canada can now ably afford to 
become affiliated with the National 
Association of Employment Man- 
agers. In fact, neither association or 
individual can afford not to belong. 

Group Membership fees have been 
reduced from a fixed figure of $500 a 
group to $5 a mem/er for every asso- 
ciation having seventy-five members 
or less, with a maximum of $300. 





21, 22 and 23. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 21— 


12 M.: 
Discussion. 


other executives.” 
Discussion, 


THURSDAY, MAY 22— 
Discussion. 
Discussion. 


Discussion. 


4:30 P. M.:—Business Session. 
8 P. M.:—Stunt Night. 


FRIDAY, MAY 23— 
9 A. M.:—“‘Organized Labor.” 
Discussion. 


Discussion. 


Discussion. 


Discussion. 
7 P. M. :—Banquet. 





CLEVELAND CONVENTION PROGRAM 


Here is a tentative program of the convention of the National 
Association of Employment Managers: 
A complete program, together with names of speakers, 
will be given in the May issue of Personnel. 
fundamental principles and not details of execution. 


To 10 A. M. :—Registration—In charge of Cleveland Group. 
10 A. M.:—Call to order by President. 
Five minute address of welcome by Cleveland representative. 
Brief response by President 
10:30 A. M.:—‘“Functions and Scope of the Employment Department.” 
—Adjournment for lunch. 
2 P. M.:—“‘Employment Office Methods.” 


3 P. M.:—The Relation of the Employment Office with Foremen and 


4-5 P. M.:—General Discussion on morning topic. 

8 P. M.:—“The Motion Picture in Industry.” 

9 A. M.:—“Selection and Placement.” 

10 A. M.:—“Promotions and Transfers.” 

11 A. M.:—“‘Measurement of Trade Skill and Intelligence.” 


12M.: —Adjournment for lunch. 

2 P. M.:—*Stabilizing the Working Force.” 
Discussion. 

3 P. M.:—“Control Statistics for the Management.” 
Discussion. 


4 P. M.:—“The Employer, The Employee and The Public.” 


10 A. M.:—*‘‘Safety as the Employment Executive Should See It.” 
11 A. M.:—*“Breaking in the New Worker.” 


12M.: —Adjournment for lunch. 

2 P. M.:—‘Profit Sharing, Insurance, Bonus.” 
Discussic a. 

3 P. M. :-—“Buildi ip Morale.” 
Discussion 


4 P. M.:—“Medical Service and Physical Examination.” 


(Topics—Labor Policies and Employe Representation.) 


Convention in Cleveland May 


The talks will deal with 








For associations having seventy-six 
or more members, the fee is now $4 
per member. Business Membership 
fees also have been reduced from $50 
to $25. Group and Business mem- 
bers having paid the higher fee will 
be given credit on the Association 
books for the amount paid above the 
new fee. 

Although the association has not 
become particularly wealthy, it was 
deemed expedient to reduce the fees 
so that the score or more of new asso- 


‘ciations might be enabled to become 
affiliated and thereby partake of the 


advantages of amalgamation. An- 
other factor in the decision to reduce 
the fees was the success attained in 
the establishment of the National 
Association and the opening of the 
Administrative Offices. A great vol- 
ume of mail is being received daily 
and the Executive Director and his 
aides are working long overtime in 
an effort to keep the work up to date. 
An effort is made to answer every 
letter within twenty-four hours after 
its receipt. Many letters contain in- 
quiries that necessitate much re- 
search and this also takes additional 
time. Preliminary plans for the 


Cleveland convention also occupy a 
considerable amount of time and 
careful attention is being given to 
every detail. Nevertheless there is a 
spirit of cheerfulness that pervades 
the Executive Offices that bodes good 
for the cause. Come on and bother 
us, we like it. 


PROTECT THE WORKERS 

A Personnel worker is interested 
in the financial welfare of the men 
and women in his plant, else he would 
not be a Personnel worker. One of 
the most damning influences mitigat- 
ing against the accumulation of a 
competency by industrial workers is 
the person or concern offering specu- 
lative, doubtful stocks and securities 
that hold out the promise of great 
return, particularly in exchange for 
Liberty Bonds and War Savings 
Stamps. Get ahold of a copy of the 
literature sent out and mail it to the 
Federal Trade Commission, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for investigation. Never 
lose an opportunity to impress on the 
workers the desirability of holding 
fast to their Loan Bonds and Savings 
Stamps, both for their own good and 
for the good of the Government. 
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REPRESENTATION 
Continued from Page 1 


2. The reduction of arbitrary 
action. 

3. Spreading the problems of the 
enterprise over a larger group. 

4. A development of individual re- 
sponsibility. 


All of these bear upon and mean 


“production.” The outstanding prob- 


lem of the moment is the increase of 
individual production. The consider- 
ations guiding one in establishing a 
scheme of representation if it is 
started, should be no less economic 
than those which guide in the estab- 
lishment of any other activity which 
can be expected to endure. The pur- 
pose of representation plans properly 
laid out and inaugurated should be 
to promote co-operative action, and 
the most basic need in all industrial 
nations at this time, is co-operative 
action. Production cannot be in- 
creased otherwise and high compen- 
sation paid unless increased indi- 
vidual production justifies it. 


INAUGURATION: 

Some schemes of representation 
have been inaugurated simply be- 
cause of a threatened strike or the 
possibilities of a spread of unrest. 
Others have been put into effect be- 
cause of the sincere desire to bring 
about a better understanding and to 
assist all parties to a better status in 
life. It should hardly be necessary 
to say that “right makes might” and 
that the strength of any plan can only 
come from its inherent justice. A 
plan may be inaugurated under pres- 
sure and still have inherent justice, 
but if a plan is to be put into effect 
the benefits to accrue from it will be 
far greater if it be launched under 
more favorable auspices. Whether 
a plan can be expected to have a full 
measure of success if it comes from 
the management as a suggestion 
rather than from the worker, has 
been widely discussed. It seems 
clear, however, that it is just one 
more instance of where leadership 
must be exercised, and that the func- 
tion definitely charged with the re- 
sponsibility for leadership in industry 
is management. The presentation of 
a plan by the management, if one is 
to be adopted, seems to be the most 
logical step, regardless of whether it 
secures the full confidence of the 
workers or not. If the plan provides 
for amendment, it cannot be consid- 
ered to have an unfair foundation 
and should ultimately secure the con- 
fidence of the majority of workers. 

In some cases plans have been put 
into effect through a simple presen- 
tation by bulletin and pamphlets and 
a secret ballot. In other cases the 
plan has been adopted as the result 
of a suggestion coming from a 
Workers’ Committee. In other cases 
it has been launched through benefit 
associations or war committees. At 
the present time several plans under 
consideration are linked up directly 


with insurance and benefit features. 

One important phase in connection 
with the inauguration of any plan 
has to do with the languages spoken 
by the worker. If a large percentage 
speak a foreign tongue, it seems very 
clear that the plan should be pre- 
sented in their language. We may 
all be interested in Americanization 
and desirous of promoting the speak- 
ing of English, yet the most essential 
phase of any representation plan is 
“understanding,” and it cannot be 
secured through talking to a man in 
English when he has little or no un- 
derstanding of it. We must have him 
understand the plan first and then 
teach him English. 


TYPES OF ORGANIZATION: 


There seem to be two types of 
representation plans. One is the 
cabinet, senate and house scheme, 
patterned after the United States 
Government. The other is the Shop 
Committee in one form or another. 
The first seems to have had its 
greatest development up to the 
present time in smaller industrial 
units of from 300 to 1500. The 
second seems to have its strength in 
organization having from 1,000 up. 
The exact type of organization in 
each instance seems to have depended 
upon the individual ideas of the 
executives formulating the plan, 
although the same basic considera- 
tions have prevailed in each instance. 

It appears to have been a matter 
of little importance so long as the 
main object which was “bringing the 
manager and worker together,” was 
accomplished. To have Workers’ 
Committees which meet alone and 
Executive Councils which meet alone 
is not enough. ‘Joint’? meetings are 
of basic importance in any plan, and 
whether each meeting be a joint 
meeting or whether the joint meet- 
ings be alternated seems to be a 
matter of individual preference. So 
long as the drawing together is 
brought about through the plan, the 
main object is accomplished. 


PLAN DETAILS: 


In some instances representation 
plans are very lengthy and go into 
great detail in setting up socalled 
safeguards. This, of course, has de- 
pended very much upon local condi- 
tions. It seems desirable however, 
that the constitution or program be 
as simple as possible, and to depend 
more upon leadership and public sen- 
timent to accomplish results than 
upon the “constitution.” 

The importance of a secret ballot 
is a point that need hardly be men- 
tioned. In some instances however, 
workers have been called upon to 
vote by “raising your right hand.” 
The evils are clearly apparen?. 

Most plans have provided “hat the 
right to vote only accrues after the 
worker has been in the service of the 
enterprise a certain length of time. 
Another provision that the worker’s 
representative be employed six 


months, or one year, also appears. 

A recall of delegates is provided in 
many instances in case the individual 
demonstrates his unfitness for fur- 
ther responsibility . 

The scope of committee action in 
many instances has been limited to 
definite functions. In other cases 
they have had more or less latitude 
and taken up many questions. The 
provision of such limitations will de- 
pend very much upon the type of 
leadership responsible for guiding 
the plan. 

Nominations in some instances are 
made by the Management, which does 
not seem a desirable practice. In 
other cases they are arranged through 
a primary system under which the 
four persons receiving the highest 
votes in a division are nominated. At 
a later election the four names only 
are voted upon, and the two receiving 
the highest number of votes become 
the workers’ representatives. It seems 
that the best results men would favor 
come from as little direct contact of 
the management with elections as 
possible. 

Vacancies in some instances are 
filled by appointment. In most cases 
however, an election is held for the 
purpose. 

An important consideration when 
policies are being formulated, has 
been to provide for review. In some 
cases this was accomplished by hav- 
ing the action of the Workers’ Com- 
mittee reviewed or voted upon by an 
Executive Council, which represents 
the foreman and superintendents, 
and then finally approved by the 
President and the Board of Directors. 
It is one phase however, in which 
many plans appear weak. 

Representation has been provided 
for mainly with regard to the size of 
the unit. In some instances one 
representative to each 25 workers is 
elected. In other cases one represen- 
tative in 300 is provided for. It 
seems to be a matter dependent upon 
the conditions in the individual enter- 
prise. An outstanding point how- 
ever, is that wherever possible, there 
should be two representatives from a 
group. This precludes the possibility 
of one representative returning from 
a meeting and facing an irate con- 
stituency and lacking much needeG 
confirmation and moral support. A 
better understanding is promoted 
where two different individuals repre- 
sent a given unit. 

In some cases a membership fee 
in the co-operative organization is 
charged. This may cover insurance 
of various forms, pensions, etc. The 
number of such cases is relatively 
small. 

TENDENCIES: 

A consideration of this whole mat- 
ter raises the questions as to whether 
we aren’t approaching an era of nego- 
tiation in which the procedure in 
industry will be increasingly formal, 
and whether industries must be 
organized for the purpose if they are 


Continued on Page 5 
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PLACES TO STAY DURING THE 
CLEVELAND CONVENTION 


As there is to be another conven- 
tion on in Cleveland during the three 
days the Annual Convention of the 
National Association of Employment 
Managers is to be held, it will be ad- 
visable to make reservations early. 
Here are some of the hotels: 


HOTEL CLEVELAND 

European plan. Rates range from $2 to $5 
single and from $3 to $7 double. Rooms 
with twin beds, $5, $6 and $7. Suites with 
sarlor, $10, $15 and $20. The Hotel Cleve- 
and is at West Third Street and Superior 
Avenue, directly on the Public Square, being 
the newest of the Cleveland hotels. It has 
1,000 room equipped with Servidore Service. 
Floor clerks on each floor. It is the hotel 
in which the convention will be held and will 
be the headquarters of the National Asso- 
ciation. 


HOTEL STATLER 

R. M. Keith, Assistant Manager. Single 
rooms, $2 per day and up with shower bath 
and from $3 per day with both tub and 
shower. Rooms for two are from $3 per day 
and up with shower and from $4 and up for 
yoth tub and shower. The Hotel Statler is 
situated on the northeast corner of Euclid 
Avenue and 12th Street, in the heart of the 
shopping, retail and theatre district. They 
have 1,000 roorns, each equipped with bath, 
hot and cold water, circulating ice water, 
telephone, etc. 


GILLSY HOTEL 
W. L. Murphy, Manager. 
Room with detached bath, one person, $1.25 
and $1.50; two persons, $2 and $2.50. Room 
with private bath, one person, $1.50, $1.75, 
$2, $2.50 and $3; two persons, $2.50, $3, 
3.50 and $4. Hotel Gillsy is located on 
ast 9th Street, near Euclid Avenue, in the 
heart of Cleveland and is easily accessible to 
all Railroad stations, steamer landings, stores 
and theatres. From 75 to 100 room avail- 
a >le. 


HOTEL WINTON 

Robert H. Borland, Assistant Manager. 
Room with shower, one person, $2 and $2.50 
a day; two persons, $3 and $3.50. Room 
with tub and shower, one person, $2.50, $3, 
3.50, $4 and $6 a day; two persons, $4, 
$4.50, $5, $6 and $8. Large rooms for four 
or more, individual beds or cots, $2 a day, 
each person. Hotel Winton is located on 
Prospect Avenue, at East 9th Street, on 
direct Union station car line, in heart of 
retail shopping district. From 150 to 250 
rooms available. 


HOTEL EUCLID 
Theodore S. Busch, Auditor. Rooms with 
running hot and cold water, detached bath, 
single, $1.50 and $2.50. Rooms with private 
toilet, etc., $1.75 and $2; double, $2.75 and 
$3; rooms with private bath, single, $2, $2.50 
and $3; double, $3, $4 and $4.50. otel 
Euclid is located on Euclid Avenue, at 14th 
Street, in the heart of new retail district, 
easily accessible to convention hall, theatres, 
etc. 


THE HOLLENDEN 
. H. Thompson, Manager. European plan. 
oom with bath, one person, $2 to $5; for 
two persons, $3.50 to $6; with twin beds, $4 
to $6. The Holienden is on Superior Avenue, 
one block from the Public Square, easily 
accessible from boat and train. 


HOTEL ALMSTED 
M. H. Byron. European plan. Room with 
private bath, one person, $2, $2.50, $3 and 
$4; two persons, $3, $3.50, $4 and $5; twin 
beds, $4 and $5; three persons, $4.50, $5 and 
$6. All rooms are outside and furnished with 
circulating ice water. Hotel Almsted is 
located on the corner of Superior Avenue 
and East 9th Street, two blocks from the 
Public Square. 250 rooms available. 

HOTEL TALGARTH 
J. Reeves. European plau. Room, one, with- 
out bath, $1; two, $1.75; with bath, one, 
$1.25; two, $2.50. Walking distance of 
Public Square. 


European pints 











THE AMERICANIZATION OF THE FOREIGN-BORN 
IN RELATION TO INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 


The following list of questions was prepared for the Carnegie Study of Methods of 
Americanization by William M. Leiserson, Chief of the Division of Labor Administration, 
Department of Labor. 
concrete and practical terms of what Americanization really means within a plant. We 
would be glad to receive your comments. 


1, 


It has been found very useful in getting employment men thinking 


How far in your opinion is the Americanization of foreign-born employees a 
problem of industrial management? Is it your judgment that it is the employer’s 
duty to teach them English, civics and to assist in naturalizing them; to give 
them legal aid and advice and to assume any other similar duties? 


Which of the duties suggested have you been doing for your foreign-born 


nding out the work 
uties, overseeing them, pro- 


rough jobs? Semi-skilled finer work? Skilled 


Do you 


give those nationalities a preference or is it your policy to balance 


2. 
employees and with what success have you met? 

3. What peculiar difficulties have you met (such as clan leaders, job selling, foreign 
holiday customs, etc.) in recruiting foreign-born employees, fi 
for which they are best fitted, assigning them to 
moting, transferring and discharging them? 

4. In what occupations are your foreign-born employees principally engaged? 
Common labor? Semi-skilled, $ ; g tf 
work? 

5. Have you tried to train and promote foreigners to the more skilled occupations? 
With what success? 

6. Do you find foreigners more suited to the work in your industry than native-born 
and do you prefer to employ them, on the whole, rather than natives? 

a certain nationalities better suited to certain occupations in your plant and 
o you . u : 
nationalities so as to avoid employing too many of one nationality? 

7. As compared with native Americans, what has been your general experience with 
foreign-born employes in regard to labor turnover, absenteeism, grievances, strikes? 

8. How have you succeeded in getting foreign-born employes to use the factory 
lunch-room or restaurant, mutual benefit association, to take advantage of any 
recreation facilities or medical services that may be provided, to interest them- 
selves in the factory paper, and to take their part generally in any welfare activi- 
ties that may be carried on by your Company: 

9. Have you employed foreign born women in your plant? If so, what special 
problems were encountered in handling them? 

10. 


What difficulties have you had in getting foreign-born employees to understand 
and abide by your rules and regulations for employees, and how do you make 





them understand the employment policies of the management? 





MAKING A TRADE TEST 

Six steps are essential in the mak- 
ing of a Trade Test. Taken in the 
order which must be followed to 
secure accurate results, they are: 

Full information about the trade 
on which the test is to be built is 
gathered from labor organizations; 
employers, trade schools and trade 
literature. 

A set of tentative questions or a 
tentative job, embodying the essen- 
tial features of the trade is prepared. 

The questions or the job thus pre- 
pared is tried out on a few workers 
of the class to be tested who have 
different degrees of trade ability. 

From the results of the prelimin- 
ary test the weak spots are located 
and a revision is made of the ques- 
tions or job to eliminate these. 

The test or job as revised is then 
tried out on an equal number of men 
known to be experts, journeymen, 
apprentices and novices, the latter 
being intelligent adults not trained 
in the particular trade being tested. 
In order that the tests may not be 
localized but made to apply to a wide 
area, like tests should be made in 
widely separated sections. 

With the answers to the questions 
or the results of the jobs at hand an 
analysis is made to determine in 
which questions or jobs the experts 
do better than journeymen; journey- 





men do better than apprentices and 
apprentices do better than novices. 
Determination also is made as to 
which combination of questions or 
which job will more accurately sep- 
arate experts from journeymen, jour- 
neymen from apprentices and appren- 
tices from novices. 

Application of the completed test 
may develop more or less faulty con- 
struction, which may be remedied 
and the test brought nearer to the 
point of perfection. 


CHICAGO GROUP CHANGES 
NAME 


The Chicago group of the Na- 
tional Association of Employment 
Managers has changed its name to 
Chicago Council, National Associa- 
tion of Employment Managers and 
has protected its title by incorpora- 
tion. It is the first of the local 
groups to incorporate. Long life and 
more strength to the group. 


HELPING THE CAUSE 

A. Krauser, Employment Manager 
of the Northwestern Knitting Com- 
pany, Minneapclis, Minn., has the dis- 
position to take the initial step to- 
ward the starting of a local employ- 
ment managers’ association in his 
city. Others interested there should 
get in touch with him without delay. 
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DEFENCE COUNCIL TAKES UP 
EMPLOYMENT WORK 


The passing of the United States 
Employment Service is not going to 
leave the returning soldier and sailor 
to the mercies of private employment 
agencies or the cold, cold world. 

Working in concurrance with the 
War and Labor Departments, the 
Emergency Committee of the Council 
of National Defence has taken up the 
work where it was dropped by the 
failure of Congress to include money 
for the Employment Service mainten- 
ance in its annual appropriation bill 
and the inability of President Wilson 
to divert money from his special war 
fund to continue the department. 
Col. Arthur H. Woods, former New 
York Police Commissioner, heads the 
organization, the members of which 
are Col. Woods, who has been 
appointed special assistant to the 
Secretary of War; Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, Assistant Secretary of the Navy; 
E. N. Hurley, Chairman of the United 
States Shipping Board; Nathan B. 
Smyth, Assistant Director of the 
United States Employment Service; 
G. I. Christie, Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture; B. S. Cutler, Chief 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce; Mathew Woll, American 
Federation of Labor; Elliott Good- 
win, General Secretary United States 
Chamber of Commerce; S. P. Bush, 
Industrial Board of the Department 
of Commerce; E. J. Ayers, Interior 
Department; John W. Hallowell, Bos- 
ton; Grosvenor B. Clarkson, Director 
Council of National Defence. 

Director Clarkson of the Council of 
National Defence has asked the gov- 
ernors and mayors to aid in maintain- 
ing the various branch bureaus, two 
thousand of which are now in exist- 
ence. Civilians also will be aided in 
securing positions. 


DISCUSSION TOPICS 
Live topics for discussion at meet- 
ings of local associations are plenti- 
ful. There are a thousand and one 
things, both local and national, that 
are of vital interest to employment 
workers. Here are a few that may 
be considered: 
What the War Has Taught Us 
About Employment Problems. 
What Kind of Questions Shall We 
Use in an Interview? 
Value of Trade Tests in Industry. 
What Percentage of Turnover is 
Caused by Original Misplace- 
ment? 
Can a Man Be Too Good for a Job? 
The Unemployable Man. 
Our Duty to the Crippled Soldier. 
What Does Industry Owe the La- 
boring Man Besides Wages? 
Woman and the Returned Soldier. 
Following Up the Absentee. 
Employment Office Layout. 
Home Conditions as a Source of 
Shop Discontent. 





STUNT NIGHT 

Thursday night, May 22, has 
been set aside by the Board of 
Directors as “Stunt Night” at 
the Cleveland Convention. 
Groups or Individuals may have 
the opportunity to aid in the 
fun. It you have a stunt you 
want to pull off, write the 
Administrative Offices, Orange, 
N. J., and a place will be given 
you on the program. Cleveland 
has something that will please. 
It’s all in fun. 











REPRESENTATION 
Continued from Page 3 
to continue to make progress. It 
means that we definitely provide for 
collective bargaining and we must be 
organized to “bargain.” 

The development of such programs 
cannot but emphasize the importance 
of the Personnel Department or In- 
dustrial Relations Department, what- 
ever it may be called. The lack of 
a complete personnel organization 
would undoubtedly be one of the first 
weaknesses to be taken up by 
workers’ representatives in an enter- 
prise where one had not been devel- 
oped previously. -In those where per- 
sonnel functions have been organized, 
the inauguration of the representa- 
tion plan has meant increasing re- 
sponsibilities for the administrative 
head of the personnel machinery. He 
should be the active representative of 
the management in applying the 
leadership, which is so necessary. 

One of the inevitable results of 
representation plans seems to have 
been to demand a higher standard of 
supervision from plant executives, 
and if the enterprise be large, it 
would seem a matter of considerable 
importance that definite provision 
may be made for specific instruction 
of foremen and superintendents, in 
addition to the liberal education they 
will receive as the result of working 
under such a plan. 


The employment man’s job—Put- 
ting the right man in the right place 
in the right way. 


Remember the applicant for a job 
is human as well as yourself. Treat 
him or her as such and you add to the 
dignity of your company. 





STARTING SOMETHING 


What does it cost to hire a 
man? Magnus W. Alexander, 
recognized everywhere as an 
authority, says it will run from 
$10 to $200, the average being 
$50. What does it cost in your 
plant? Address National Asso- 
ciation of Employment Man- 
agers, Orange, N. J. 











FIRMS REPORTED AS GIVING 
WORKERS SAY 


It is reported that the following 
firms have adopted some form of 
worker’s representation in their 
plants: 


Wm. Filene’s Sons Co.......... Boston, Mass. 
Colorado Iron and Fuel Co......Denver, Colo. 
Standard Oil Co.............. ‘.New York City 
Midvale ‘Steel and Ordnance Co., New York os 
Bothichem wae Co aration, > Venng ehem, P: 

oungstown eet ube Co. o— town, O. 
White Motor Co......cccceeee me ey Ohio 
es N. 
Sidney Blumenthal & Co...y...New York 
Hercules Powder Co........... New York City 
Packard Piano Co.. ..Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Printz-Biedermann Co.. . Cleveland,- Ohio 
Garner Print Works... . Wappin er Falls, N. Y. 
American Multigraph Rpt ae: rei eveland, Ohio 
ag }%  "S- eree Kansas City. Mo. 

e Mahe : Co.. .-Long Island A 

Sprague Electric Works. . .-. . Bloomfi eld, 

orse Dry Dock & Repair Co., Long Ticnde City 
Timken Detroit Axle Co........ Sour. Mich. 
International Harvester Co.. -Chicago, IIl. 
eben Geet CR viccviccveccssaped Chicago, Til. 
Fayette R. Plumb Co.. . Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fort Wayne Knitting Co... Fort Mad ng Ind. 
Passaic Metalware Co........... Passaic, N. 
Hydraulic Foenees § Steel Co.. * Glevaientt, Ohio 
Hart, Shaffner & M Chicago, Til. 
General Electric Co.. . Wes nn, Mass. 
Pittsfield Machine and Tool Gon Pittebeld, Mass. 


JERSEY DISCUSSES DEMOCRACY 

Democracy in Industry was the 
topic under discussion at the third 
conference of the New Jersey State 
Chamber of Commerce in the Robert 
Treat Hotel, Newark, on Friday, 
March 28. A. V. Hamburg, Vice- 
President, presided. The speakers 
included Major C. F. H. Johnson, 
Passaic, N. J., Sir Charles E. Allom, 
Industrial Investigator, Great Bri- 
tain; Assistant Secretary Louis F. 
Post, U. S. Department of Labor, Dr. 
Henry C. Metcalf, Harry F. Atwood, 
State Comptroller Newton A. K. Bug- 
bee of New Jersey, H. F. J. Porter, 
Charles W. Wood and Paul U. Kel- 
logg. Eighteen points in the co- 
operative plan, prepared by President 
Elliot of Harvard University were 
read by the Secretary, H. R. Haydon. 
The Board of Directors is considering 
a recommendation made by a special 
committee that an organization be 
formed to investigate the subject in 
New Jersey. 


EMPLOYMENT MANAGEMENT 
COURSES 


Two new courses in employment 
management courses under the Em- 
ployment Management Section of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion are under way. A _ six-week 
course began at Reed College, Port- 
land, Oregon, April 1, and an eight- 
week course started at the Bureau 
of Municipal Research, New York, 
April 7. 


A committee of the Commonwealth 
Club of California is studying labor 
problems, making their investigations 
world-wide, with special emphasis on 
the Japanese situation. 
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REILLY SUCCEEDS FISH 

Philip J. Reilly, Employment Man- 
ager of the Dennison Manufacturing 
Company, Framingham, Mass., has 
been named as the representative of 
the Boston Employment Managers’ 
Association on the Board of Directors 
of the National Association. Mr. 
Reilly was recently connected with 
the Committee on Classification of 
Personnel in the army with the rank 
of Lieutenant Colonel. He succeeds 
E. H. Fish, resigned because of leav- 
ing Boston territory. 


The article on Trade Tests in the 
February issue of Personnel, in the 
preparation of which Max Watson, 
then connected with the National 
Association, assisted, created much 
interest among employment men and 
executives. Requests for additional 


copies has practically exhausted the 
edition. 


WHAT EMPLOYMENT MEN ARE DOING 


Lew R. Palmer, formerly Acting 
Commissioner of Labor of Pennsyl- 
vania is now Director, Department of 
Safety and Pensonnel, The Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, New York. 

Carl Ryerson, for a number of 
years connected with the Employ- 
ment Department of the Willys-Over- 
land Company, has resigned as 
Treasure of the Toledo Employment 
Managers’ Club, having been made 
assistant to Plant Manager Miller of 
the Willys-Overland Co. 

Roscoe C. Edmund has left the 
directorship of the Baltimore Alli- 
ance to assume charge of the person- 
nel work of the Interchurch World 
Movement of North America, with 
offices in New York. 

C. W. Moon, formerly associated 
with R. K. Blond, Machine Tool Man- 
ufacturers, Cincinnati, Ohio, is now 
Employment Manager for the Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Canton, 
Ohio. 

D. P. Chindblom, traffic manager 
of the Rochester, N. Y. Chamber of 
Commerce and director of the Indus- 
trial Management Council, has ten- 
dered his resignation, effective April 
30. He will become associated with 
the American Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry. 

S. Park Harmon, associated with 
Prof. Meyer Jacobstein at the Univer- 
sity of Rochester during the Employ- 
ment Management Course there, has 
accepted a position with the Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Company. 

Leroy E. Snyder, for two years 
Director of the Bureau of Municipal 
Research, Rochester, has been ap- 
pointed Labor Manager of L. Adler 
Bros. & Company, of that city. 

Leroy E. Snyder, Director of the 
Bureau of Municipal Research, Ro- 
chester, for the past two years, has 
been named Labor Manager for 
Rosenberg Bros. Company, that city. 

The Hickey-Freeman Company, Ro- 
chester, has appointed M. I. Stone, 
recently connected with the War De- 
partment and stationed at New York, 
as Labor Manager, effective April 1. 

Paul I. Johnson, formerly cost 
engineer of the Barrett Company, 
New York, has taken charge of indus- 
trial relations work for the Vacuum 
Oil Company, 61 Broadway, that city. 

Samuel Powell, formerly employ- 
ment manager of Colt’s Patent Fire 
Arms Company, Hartford, Conn., is 
now secretary of the Manufacturers’ 
Association in Rome, N. Y. 





M. S. Inscho has been named assis- 
tant secretary of the Perth Amboy, 
N. J. Board of Trade and will be in 
direct charge of their employment 
service. 

Lieutenant William A. Markert of 
the United States Army, Personnel 
Section, stationed at Kelly Field, 
Texas, has been transferred to an 
Eastern post. 


a eee Sree 


~~ or 


W. H. Vickers has resigned as Em- 


ployment Manager of the Bartlett- 
Hayward Company, Baltimore, to 
become Supervisor of Labor with the 


Consolidated Gas, Electric Light and — 


Power Company of the same city. 

R. C. Booth of the Atlanta office of 
the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, has been transferred to 
the Chicago office, where he is en- 
gaged in Placement work. 

The Service and Employment Man- 
agers’ Association of California has 
given a wrist watch to William F. 
Dunn, one of its members recently 
returned from overseas service with 
the American Expeditionary Forces. 

J. A. Meagher has severed his con- 
nection with the American Hard Rub- 
ber Company, Butler, N. J., to be- 
come Chief, Personnel, Insurance 
Division, Treasury Department, sta- 
tioned at Washington, D. C. 

Joseph Fischler, Secretary of the 
Service and Employment Managers’ 
Association of California, will make 
New York his temporary headquar- 
ters, pending the closing of negotia- 
tions looking to his permanent loca- 
tion in the East. 

Major Chartes F. H. Johnson of the 
Industrial Relations Department of 
the Bureau of Aircraft Production, 
returned to civil life April 1, taking 
his former position with the Brighton 
Mills, Passaic, N. J. 

W. Graham Cole, formerly safety 
man with the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany at Sparrow’s Point, has become 
Director of Safety and Industrial Re- 
lations for the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, New Orleans. 

Prof. Meyer Jacobstein, who con- 
ducted the Employment Management 
Courses at the University of Roches- 
ter, having been released by the 
Michael-Stern Co., for that purpose, 
has joined the Stein-Bloch Company 
forces. 

C. A. Turney, formerly employ- 
ment manager of the Standard Steel 
Car Co., Hammond, Ind., now of 
Barker Bros., is spending some time 
in Los Angeles, Cal., to benefit his 
health. 





TEST WORK HERE 


The Federal State Community La- 
bor Board of District No. 10, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., has been trying out the 
oral trade test for bench hand re- 
cently given in PERSONNEL with a 
high degree of success. The Board 
is preparing to extend the tests to 
other trades. 





Weekly publication says a common 
language is essential. Right, if the 
common language is United States. 


The application of Dudley Ken- 
nedy’s interpretation of the twelfth 
chapter of the Book of Life, ‘‘Don’t 
take yourself too seriously,” may 
Save a case of nervous breakdown. 
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PHILADELPHIA ASSOCIATION 
HAS INTERESTING HISTORY 


(How a local Employment Managers’ 
Association may materially aid members 
of the profession is graphically illustrated 
in the following history of the Philadelphia 
Association for the Discussion of Employ- 
ment Problems. What has been done in 
Philadelphia can be done in every city in 
the United States and Canada, and is but 
a beginning of the work that must be done 
to solve the problems which beset employ- 
ment and personnel workers.—Ed.) 


By Joseph H. Willetts, Sec. 


The Philadelphia Association for 
the Discussion of Employment Prob- 
lems is a recognition that ‘‘manage- 
ment is to a large degree a manage- 
ment of men.” It is a co-operative 
attempt on the part of supervisors of 
personnel and employment in indus- 
try to discover the best principles 
governing the selection and manage- 
ment of men. By pooling experiences 
and discussing common problems, 
ways are sought for the reduction of 
such mutual wastes as misemploy- 
ment, and excessive hiring and firing. 

The organization of the Philadel- 
phia Association has been interesting. 
In the Spring of 1915, about fifty per- 
sons, representing a number of Phila- 
delphia’s larger and more progressive 
concerns were invited by Morris L. 
Cooke, then Director of Public Works, 
to meet at the University Club, to 
consider the formation of an organi- 
zation where employers and labor 
executives responsible for the choos- 
ing, assigning and direction of em- 
ployees, could get together regularly 
and discuss their problems, and inter- 
change ideas. At this meeting, 
Meyer Bloomfield, who has played an 
important part in organizing the 
Boston Employment Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, pointed out how Boston had 
organized its employers for this pur- 
pose. O.D. Frost, of the Champlain 
Silk Mills, at that time president of 
the New York Employers’ Associa- 
tion, told of organizing the New York 
Association. Dr. E. M. Hopkins, then 
Employment Manager of the Curtis 
Publishing Company, now President 
of Dartmouth College, also spoke. 
This meeting resulted in calling 
another meeting at the Adelphia 
Hotel, on June 28th. A constitution 
and by-laws were adopted, and offi- 
cers elected. The first meeting ‘of 
the new association was held in Sep- 
tember. ‘‘Workmen’s Compensation” 
was discussed by Frank Bohlen, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Law School, 
who assisted in drafting the Work- 
men’s Compensation Bill, and by 
Walter S. Bucklin, President of the 
Massachusetts Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Association. 

The aim of the Association is de- 


scribed as follows in the Constitu- 
tion: 


“The purpose for which this 
Association is formed is the co- 
operative discussion and _  in- 
vestigation of principles and 





EMPLOYMENT MEN 


Two hundred million dollars 
a year is wasted in labor turn- 
over. What are you doing as 
your share toward stopping 
this waste? Write at length so 
that the idea may be passed 
along to others. Address Ad- 
ministrative Offices, National 
Association of Employment 
Managers, Orange, N. J. 











methods of choosing and direct- 
ing the labor forces of business 
organizations, with the object of 
securing such material benefits 
to employers and employees as 
will result from such studies.” 


The discussions and investigations 
of the Association include the follow- 
ing subjects: 

Methods of securing new em- 

ployees. 

Selection, hiring and assignment. 

Labor turnover and discharges. 

Quality of supply of new em- 
ployees. 

Classification as to adapta- 
bility for different kinds of 
work. 

Co-operation with schools, col- 
leges and other sources of 
supply as to methods of im- 
proving. 

Nature of the work; classifica- 
tion as to demands upon the 
individual. 

Training within the organization. 
Apprentice system,  institu- 

tional instruction classes, 
etc. 

Conditions of work, health, re- 
creation, etc. 

Promotion and transfer within 
the organization. 

Promotion and transfer between 
co-operating organizations. 
Records of the efficiency and fit- 

ness of workers. 

Vacations. 

The fivctuations in employment. 

Wages, bonuses, etc. 

New problems brought about by 
the war. 

New problems brought about by 
the return to peace conditions. 

Provision is made for three classes 
of members:-—Active, Associate and 
Honorary. Any business corporation, 
firm or individual employing not less 
than one hundred persons, and situ- 
ated or having an office in or near 
Philadelphia, and interested in the 
purposes of the Association, may be 
elected an active member of the 
Association and may designate one or 
more of its members to represent it 
in the Association. Any person not 
associated with a business corpora- 
tion or firm who manifests interest in 
the objects for which the Association 
is organized, may be elected an asso- 
ciate memvper. A person may be 
elected an honorary member, who has 
rendered distinguished service in pro- 





moting the object for which the Asso- 
ciation is organized. 


Meetings are usually held on the 
first Monday in every month, from 
October to May inclusive. On account 
of the Influenza and _ conditions 
brought about by the signing of the 
armistice, it has been necesary this 
year to hold two meetings a month, 
to make up for those which had to be 
postponed earlier in the season, and 
to take care of the questions that are 
arising because of the problems 
brought about by the return to peace 
conditions. An informal dinner is 
followed by the discussion. These 
are usually opened by members who 
present papers describing the work 
and problems of their own concerns, 
or by outsiders who have something 
of unusual interest or value to con- 
tribute. Whenever outsiders have 
been invited, an attempt has been 
made to secure men actually in the 
work, who have made conspicuous 
progress in bringing about right re- 
lationships in their plants. 


A reporter at the meetings of 
special interest takes down the ad- 
dress and discussion, and it was then 
mimeographed and mailed to mem- 
bers. Persons unable to attend the 
meetings are in this way enabled to 
keep in touch with the discussions of 
the Association. 

One of the worth while results of 
the first year’s meetings of the Asso- 
ciation was the installation of cen- 
tralized employment departments by 
seven or eight of the members. 
Gradually, most of the members 
have, in some way, recognized the 
necessity and the advantages to be 
secured by centralizing the responsi- 
bility for employment, and have 
either installed an Employment De- 
partment, or have attempted to make 
some provision in the organization 
for special attention to the human 
factor in industry. 


The membership of the Philadel- 
phia Association, at the end of its 
first year, included about thirty or 
forty concerns. It has since steadily 
increased until there are now nearly 
seventy firms on the membership list, 
which means an average attendance 
of about 100 persons at each meeting. 
The problem is not so much to keep 
up attendance, but to keep it reduced 
to the point where discussions will be 
possible, since the informal discus- 
sions at meetings are considered one 
of the most important features. 

Among the speakers this year have 
been Dr. Earl Dean Howard, Secre- 
tary of the Committee on Industrial 
Relations by the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and Dr. Beardsley 
Ruml, of the Committee on the 
Classification of Army Personnel. 


From time to time, literature is 
sent to members and they are free 
to ask for any information along 
employment lines, or suggestions 
which may help solve their particular 
problem. 
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HIGH SPOTS 


IN LOCAL ASSOCIATION WORK 








NEW ASSOCIATIONS 


CANTON—Starke County, Ohio, is 
very much on the map, in as far as an 
Employment Managers’ Association 
is concerned. Organized March 5 
with a charter membership of seven, 
the Association is growing by leaps 
and bounds and an interesting pro- 
gram is being prepared for future 
achievement. The officers are evenly 
divided between Alliance, Canton and 
Massilion. S. P. Hall, of the Morgan 
Engineering Company, Alliance, is 
President; C. W. Moon, of the Tim- 
ken Roller Bearing Company, Canton, 
is Treasurer and D. R. Haines, of the 
Central Steel Company, Massilion, is 
Secretary. The membership commit- 
tee is composed of Mr. Hall and J. V. 
Urich, Alliance; Mr. Moon, L. L. Lan- 
dauer, Ralph Norwood, M. T. Taylor, 
all of the Timken Company; E. W. 
Hexamer and W. Ake, of the United 
Alloy Steel Corparation; G. D. Gol- 
dren and M. Stevenson, of the Berger 
Manufacturing Company; S.W. Halli- 
day and R. Davis, Canton Sheet Steel 
Company; P. C. Boalen, Standard 
Parts Company and T. H. Harris, 
Canton Steel Foundry, all of Canton 
and Mr. Hines and J. H. Price of the 
Central Steel Company, Massilion. 


JERSEY CITY—As the prelimin- 
ary step toward a permanent organi- 
zation a group of employment men 
met at the Chamber of Commerce on 
Monday night, March 31, and formed 
a temporary organization. G. C. 
Nelle of the Snead Iron Works was 
named temporary chairman. Letters 
from executives of several of the lar- 
ger concerns in the city offering their 
support were read. It is believed 
that at least forty-five members can 
be obtained for the start of the per- 
manent organization. 


MILWAUKEE—Employment men 
in Milwaukee and vicinity are unani- 
mous in agreeing that a local associa- 
tion should be formed and prelimary 
meetings are being held for that pur- 
pose. F. C. W. Parker, Vice-Presi- 
dent of th> National Association and 
Secretary of the Chicago group, was 
a speaker at the session of March 20. 


OAKLAND—One of the newest 
comers into the association ranks is 
the Service and Employment Man- 
agers’ Association of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. Philip P. Playter, of Los 
Angeles, is one of those held respon- 
sible for its formation. 











ERIE—Employment men of Erie 
have named Morris Harrison, Em- 
ployment Manager of the Hammer- 
mill Paper Company, as the tem- 
porary Chairman of their newly 
organized Employment Managers’ 
Association. H. M. Gerry, Industrial 


COME ON, NOW 

The Middle West is respond- 
ing to the call to organize 
Employment Managers’ Asso- 
ciations. Toledo, Canton, In- 
dianapolis, Milwaukee and 
Hamilton are among those who 
have answered the call in the 
March issue of PERSONNEL. 
Oakland, Cal., also is organiz- 
ing. Now what about some- 
body getting busy in 


Baltimore, 
Atlanta, 
Seattle, 
Grand Rapids, 
Syracuse, 
Birmingham, 
Memphis, 
Kansas City, 
Spokane, 
Montreal, 
Quebec. 











Secretary of the Y. M. C. A., has 
been named as temporary secretary. 
Formal organization was effected 
March 12, at a dinner at which M. J. 
Jones, of the Sherwin-Williams Com- 
pany, Cleveland, was the principal 
speaker. The new organization ex- 
pects to become affiliated with the 
National Association as soon as the 
organization is under full swing. 


HAMILTON—William M. Leiser- 
son, Chief of the Division of Labor 
Administration, was the speaker at 
the March meeting of the Hamilton 
Employment Managers’ Club. 


TOLEDO—tThe third monthly din- 
ner and business session of the To- 


ledo Employment Managers’ Club 
was held Tuesday, March 25. The 
Secretary, H. J. O’Shea says: “We 


have a live Employment Club, sturdy 
and growing every month. Ina year 
we hope to make it a real factor in 
the Toledo industrial situation.” 
Here’s hoping. 


PAW TUCKET—The Blackstone 
Valley Employment Managers’ Asso- 
ciation has been organized at Paw- 
tucket with the following officers: 
President, H. J. Byrnes, Sayles Fin- 
ishing Plants; Vice-President, A. M. 
Fletcher, Jenckes Spinning Company; 
Secretary and Treasurer, E. E. Wynn, 
D. Goff & Sons. The members are 
scattered throughout the Blackstone 
Valley. Plans are being made to 
send a delegation to the National 
Association Convention at Cleveland, 








Personal service is the rent a man 
pays for the room he occupies on 
earth. 





OLD ASSOCIATIONS 











PITTSBURGH—Fifty-five mem- 
bers and guests attended the monthly 
session of the Employment Managers’ 
Association, held in the Hotel Chat- 
ham, on Friday, March 7. Ernest C. 
Gould, Employment Manager of the 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Com- 
pany, was the principal speaker, his 
subject being ‘‘Industrial Relations.” 
Mr. Gould gave an able talk, going at 
length into the system established by 
his company. Many questions were 
answered by the speaker at the end 
of his talk. A committee on member- 
ship to canvass the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict was named. Col. Walter Dill 
Scott will be the speaker at the April 
meeting. 


CHICAGO—A joint session of the 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, 
the Chicago Safety Council and the 
Chicago Council of the National Em- 
ployment Managers’ Association, was 
held in the ball room of the Hotel 
LaSalle, on Wednesday evening, 
March 26. “Working Conditions 
Service, U .S. Department of Labor” 
was the general topic. Arthur H. 
Young, Director of Personnel of 
the International Harvester Com- 
pany, Chicapo, being chairman. The 
speakers were Grant Hamilton, 
Washington, D. C., Director-General 
of the Service and William M. Leiser- 
son, Chief of the Division of Labor 
Administration, U. S. Department of 
Labor. A dinner preceded the ses- 
sion. 


BOSTON—One hundred and sixty 
persons listened to the address on 
“The Rating Scale,” given by Col. 
Walter Dill Scott, at the March 
meeting of the Boston Employment 
Managers’ Association. Nine new 
members have been accepted since 
January 1. As the result of an 
amendment to the constitution, allow- 
ing women to become members, a 
number of women have joined and 
are regular attendants at the sessions. 
Plans are being made for the sending 
of a big delegation to the Cleveland 
Convention by special cars. 


NEW YORK—Dr. Henry C. Met- 
calf was the principal speaker at the 
monthly dinner session of The Execu- 
tives’ Club of New York, on Thurs- 
day, March 20, his topic being ‘‘Fun- 
damentals In The Control of Men.” 
The membership committee has sev- 
eral applications under development. 
The annual meeting will be held in 
April. The Club has issued a neat 
little booklet to interest prospective 
members. 


Continued on Page 9 
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CLEVELAND CONCERN ADOPTS 
INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


Industrial Democracy is now effec- 
tive in the plant of the American 
Multigraph Company, Cleveland. 

Under date of March 1, a com- 
prehensive co-operative management 
plan became effective under a scheme 
that practically follows the form of 
government operative in the United 
States. The agencies making up this 
arrangement comprise an Employee’s 
Congress and a Senztc 

The Congress is composed of 
twenty-four members, all employes, 
twelve of whom are elected by the 
employees and twelve are appointed 
to office by the President. Every 
member must be an American citizen 
over twenty-one and an employe of 
the company over one year. Six may 
be women. Four elective and four 
appointive members change every 
year, the term of office being three 
years. 

The Senate is composed of the 
Production Manager, Chief Engineer, 
Superintendent, Advertising Manager, 
Sales Director, Treasurer, Chief In- 
ventor, Chief Inspector, Manager In- 
dustrial Relations, Purchasing Agent, 
Auditor, Vice-President and the man- 
agers of such departments as may ve 
formed from time to time. 

Among the subjects dealt with by 
the Congress are Employment and 
Discharge; Education and Publica- 
tion; Health, Sanitation and Safety; 
Wages and Rates; Economics and 
Suggestions; Rules Procedure and 
Elections; Shop Training; Sales Co- 
operation; Recreation, Athletics and 
Entertainment. 

The duty of the Senate is to 
approve or disapprove such measures 
as the Employees’ Congress shall pass 
and present for approval. In the 
event of approval the measures are 
passed through the Secretary of the 
Company to the President and his 
cabinet for final action before becom- 
ing a company policy. In the event 
of disapproval, the Senate presents 
suggestions that will put the measure 
in acceptable shape. If the Senate 
and Congress cannot agree on any 
measure, an arbitration committee is 
provided for. A Supreme Court also 
is provided for in the document under 
which the arrangement is given life. 
Either the Congress or the Senate 
may impeach its members, expulsion 
from office being the penalty. The 
member impeached also will have to 
show cause why he should not be dis- 
missed from the concern. 

The President’s Cabinet consists 
of the company executives, their 
authority being derived from the 
Board of Directors and their action 
is final in such matters as are as- 
signed to them by the Directors. 

The plan may be terminated Janu- 
ary 1, 1920, or upon any anniversary 
thereafter, should the parties to the 
agreement have reason to believe 
that the mutual benefits expected 
have not been realized. 





THE NEW RATES 


Group Membership 
$5 a member for groups having 75 or 
less members, with a Minimum of 


$300. Groups having 76 or more 
members $4 a member. 
Business Membership.............. $25 
Ce ere $10 


If you are not a member of the 
National Association of Employment 
Managers, now is the time to affiliate 
and aid in building up an organization 
that will put the profession in the place 
where it belongs, at the head of the 
Industrial organizations of the country. 
Your moral and financial support is 
needed. Make it YOUR organization. 
Join Now. 











LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 
Continued from Page 8 


NEWARK—A four section pro- 
gram, one section being composed of 
“eats,” featured the March meeting 
of the Society for the Study of Em- 
ployment Problems. “The Employ- 
ment Office” was the general topic. 
Section No. 1 was “The Lay Out,” 
discussed by George B. McComb, 
Employment Manager of the Edison 
Lamp Works of the General Electric 
Company. Section No. 2 was “The 
Selection of Employes,”’ discussed by 
H. A. Richtberg, Assistant Manager 
of Labor and Service Department, 
Westinghouse Lamp Company. Sec- 
tion No. 3 was “Records and Forms,” 
discussed by R. B. Schwebemeyer, 
Employment Manager of the Hyatt 
Roller Bearing Company. A round- 
table discussion followed each talk. 


CLEVELAND—Henry Turner Bai- 
ley, Dean of the Cleveland School of 
Art, was the speaker at the meeting 
of the Employment Managers’ Group 
of the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce, on Thursday, March 27. His 
topic was “Art as a Factor in 
Big Business.” Dinner preceded the 
speaking and business session. 


HARTFORD—To Thomas J. Kel- 
ley, Manager of the Manufacturers’ 
Association of Hartford County, goes 
the credit of having been instrumen- 
tal in placing on a sound financial 
and organization basis the Employ- 
ment Executives’ Club of Hartford. 
From a start with eight concerns 
represented, the organization now 
has a membership of thirty-one. 
Meetings are held on the first Monday 
of each month, the business session 
being preceded by “‘eats.”’ All phases 
of the labor question are dealt with. 





WANTED 


By large Eastern corporation, Per- 
sonnel man capable of handling Em- 


omens, Welfare, Safety and Medical 
epartments. Salary, $6,000 to $8,000 
a year. Add 


ress Mark M. jones. 
Executive Director, National Associa- 
tion of Employment Managers, Orange, 
New Jersey. 











Absenteeism is next to be taken up. 
Not only is the problem discussed, 
but methods of solving are devised. 


BERKELEY—In addition to keep- 
ing its members abreast of the times 
in all phases of the profession, the 
Service and Employment Managers’ 
Association of California has suffi- 
cient time to assist in organizing 
other locals in the State. A new 
local is under way in Oakland and 
others are contemplated. The March 
meeting of the Association was held 
in the Faculty Club, University of 
California, on Saturday evening, 
March 15. A dinner, at which only 
members were allowed to be present, 
was followed by an informal round 
table discussion of “Our Experiences 
and Problems.” Dr. Ira B. Cross was 
toastmaster at the dinner. A ques- 
tionnaire has been sent to the mem- 
bers on the subject of holding two 
meetings monthly, one for a program 
meeting and the other to be devoted 
to round table discussion. 


INDIANAPOLIS—Joseph Stickney, 
of the Nordyke-Marmon Company, 
was elected President of the Employ- 
ment Managers’ Association of In- 
dianapolis, at the second annual 
meeting. Other officers elected were: 
Vice-President; H. R. Meeker, of J. P. 
Adams & Co.; Secretary, R.N. Phelps, 
of Eli Lilly & Company; Treasurer, 
F. M. Bartlett, of the Diamond Chain 
and Manufacturing Company. Forty- 
six concerns are now affiliated with 
che Association, with several applica- 
‘ions pending. 


DETROIT—The subject of becom- 
ing affiliated with the National Asso- 
ciation of Employment Managers will 
be discussed at the next meeting of 
the Detroit Employment Managers’ 
Club. The Executive Council now 
consists of W. R. Kitson, Solvay Pro- 
cess Co.; Harrison R. Lee, Maxwell 
Motor Car Co.; H. J. DeCorn, Paige- 
Detroit Motor Car Co.; B. H. Ander- 
son, Cadillac Motor Car Co.; E. C. 
Kilbourn, Long Manufacturing Co.; 
E.A. Dryden, Packard Motor Car Co.; 
J. H. Lyons, Studebaker Corp.; C. E. 
Lamprey, Detroit Steel Products Co.; 
and George W. Grant, Employers’ 
Association of Detroit. 


AUBURN—Although Auburn is 
“dry,” the meetings of the Employ- 
ment Managers’ Associations are not, 
speaking from a standpoint of in- 
terest, not liquids. Dinner sessions 
have been inaugurated, the first being 
held on April 7. Local manufacturers 
were guests of the Association. 


BUFFALO—tThe Associated Em- 
ployment Supervisors have adopted 
several amendments to their consti- 
tution. Active and associate mem- 
bership is provided for and the yearly 
fees have been raised from $2 to $10 
a year for the former. The associate 
membership fee has been fixed at $5. 
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WHAT RECENT PUBLICATIONS OFFER 





PERSONNEL Management, a topi- 
cal outline and bibliography of 
articles and books having to do with 
personnel work has been prepared by 
Lieutenant-Colonel John J. Coss and 
Leonard Outhwaite, both of the 
Classification Division, Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office. While the bibliography 
is originally intended for use by per- 
sonnel adjutants during the period of 
discharge, it is an exceedingly valu- 
able handbook for employment and 
personnel workers. Copies may be 
obtained by addressing Col. Walter 
Dill Scott, 528 State War and Navy 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


THE New Jersey Department of 
Labor has issued a Bulletin, No. 91, 
January, 1919, on “A Plan for Shop 
Safety, Sanitation and Health Or- 
ganization,” which comprehensively 
covers the subjects noted. 


“UNEMPLOYMENT a Business 
Condition, Not a Theory,” is the 
heading of an article in the March 
issue of Industry. 





“THE Labor Situation In Eng- 
land,” by Arthur Gleason, is one of 
the leading articles in the March 15 
issue of The Survey. Others are 
‘‘Belgium’s Need,”’ by Emile Vander- 
velde and ‘“‘Unrest As The Governors 
See It,” the latter a story of the Un- 
employment Conference at Washing- 
ton. 


FOUR articles in System for March 
will especially interest employment 
and personnel men. They are: “Why 
My Men Are Loyal,” an :uterview 
with Frank Waterhouse, President 
Frank Waterhouse & Co.; “A Get-to- 
gether Plan,” by Alfred D. Guion, 
President Celluloid Club, The Cellu- 
loid Company; ‘“‘Now I Have Time To 
Plan,” by Stanley M. Ross, Vice- 
President and General Manager, The 
Moores & Ross Miik Company and 
“Every Employee An Expert,” by P. 
A. Best, General Manager, Selfridge 
& Co. 


“PRIVILEGES of Employees” is 
the title of a booklet put out by the 
Miller Lock Company, Philadelphia. 
While it is intended primarily for the 
employees of the plant, it is worth 
reading by anybody interested in the 
human touch between employer and 
employee. It is full of good, common 
sense. esitiabanieibinas 


THE Labor Market Bulletin of the 
New York State Industrial Commis- 
sion contains an article on ‘“‘Employ- 
ment in Factories,” giving the result 
of a survey of 1648 firms in New 
York State employing over 570,000 
workers. It shows a decrease of six 
per cent. in wages paid during De- 
cember. 





REPRESENTATION 


_ One of the vital questions of the day 
is Representation. f any of our readers 
know of concerns not mentioned in the 
list in this issue apene representation, 
will they not kindly advice us, giving 
if possible, an outline of the plan and 
the success it has attained. 
Address : 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS 


ORANGE, N. J. 











FORM 2999-5M-ER, published by 
the Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Ro- 
chester, N. Y., gives a suggested plan 
for the layout of two employment 
offices, also reproduces a number of 
forms used by employment depart- 
ments and shows equipment suitable 
for such departments. 


“LABOR Laws for Women in In- 
dustry in Indiana” is the title of a 
Bulletin issued by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. It covers a survey 
made by the Woman In Industry 
Service of the Department as sub- 
mitted to the Governor of Indiana 
and is very full. 


NEW Bulletins issued by the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education, 
bearing on the subject of aiding dis- 
abled Soldiers and Sailors to choose 
a vocation, include Safety and Fire 
Protection Engineering, Oxy-Acety- 
lene Welding, Concrete Construction 
and Cement Manufacture, Electrical 
Employment with Utility Companies, 
Electrical Construction, Maintenance 
and Repair Occupations and The Law 
as a Vocation. 


TESTS and their Uses is the gen- 
eral theme of a series of articles being 
published in Finance and Industry, 
Cleveland, Ohio. The series is from 
the pen of Dr. J. Crosby Chapman, 
Western Reserve University. 


“SOME Advantages of Industrial 
Training” and “Industrial Training 
and Foreign Trade” are the titles of 
two pamphlets recently issued by the 
Training Service Section of the U. S. 
Department of Labor. 


AMONG the new books of interest 
to employment men is “The Shop 
Committee,” by William Levitt Stod- 
dard, of the War Labor Board, pub- 
lished by The McMillan Company, 
64-66 Fifth Avenue, at $1.25. 


“THE Labor Problem Analyzed” is 
the title of the leading article in The 
Open Shop Review, published at 24 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, II1., 
which has just come to our desk. 
“Surrender to Socialism” and ‘““Wages 
in War and in Peace” are two other 
interesting articles in the issue. 





“AMERICANIZATION” is the title 
of a bulletin issued by the University 
Extension Division of the University 
of Wisconsin at Madison, Wis., out- 
lining the Americanization plans of 
the University. 


FOR the benefit of the woman who 
wishes to aid in defeating the H. C. L. 
Bulletin No. 23, of the Home Eco- 
nomics Series, by the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, has been 
issued under the title “Clothing For 
The Family.” It describes in detail 
the making of garments for every 
member of the family. 








THE RATING SCALE 
Continued from Page 1 


you have talked with him, gained an 
impression of his intelligence, ability 
to think and observed his physical 
qualifications, neatness of dress, etc., 
you are ready to measure him by the 
rating scale. 

Taking up the sheets in the order 
named, in your mind you compare 
him with the men on the sheet 
headed “‘Intelligence.’”’ You ask your- 
self, ‘‘Does he compare more favor- 
ably with the man at the top of the 
list than with the others, or is he 
more like the second, third, fourth or 
fifth man?” When you have finally 
decided which he impresses you as 
being most like, you give him the 
rating set opposite that man’s name. 
Then you compare him in the same 
way with the men on each of the 
other sheets, giving him a rating on 
each. Adding the five figures will 
give you his total rating. 

Each of the other candidates are 
given the same interrogation and rat- 
ing. When the interviews are termi- 
nated, you compare total ratings and 
the man having the highest will be 
the logical man for the place, for he 
combines in a greater degree than the 
others the combined qualifications of 
five men already in a similar position. 

While the rating scale will not 
prove a panacea for all the troubles 
of the employment man, it will go far 
in getting the best man for the place. 
Application of the principle in some 
of the larger plants of the country to 
the engaging office employes has 
already proved its adaptability to in- 
dustrial life. 

On the four requites given the 
applicant could score 80 if he com- 
pared most favorably with the first 
man on each sheet, but it will be 
found that the average will be nearer 
50 than 80. 


The Fourth New England Exposi- 
tion of Business Methods and Equip- 
ment will be held in the Mechanics 
Building, Boston, during the week 
of April 14. 
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PLACEMENT 


No. 25. 

Single, 25, eclioge graduate, 2 years Post- 
Graduate work in Educational Administration 
and Revie’ Psychology, 1 year Supeninten- 
dent of Schools, retail shoe salesman 4 sum- 
mers, 1 year army Personnel Adjutant, at 
present Graduate Fellow in Educational Ad- 
ministration in university, thorough knowledge 
of applied psychology, nes mental tests, 
job-analysis and trade tests, well learned along 
line of business and educational administration, 
ood physical condition. Available July 1. 

onnection considered in any manufacturing 
center. 


No. 26. 

Single, 26, 4 years college course, specializ- 
ing in chemistry, 3 months soil and fertilizer 
analysis, 3 months clerical work on railroad, 
8 months assistant camp personnel adjutant, 
all branches of personnel work, physical condi- 
tion excellent, first class recommendations, 
administrative work desired, but will consider 


any proposition, available 15 days from receipt 
of offer, no choice of locality. alary $1800. 
No. 27. 


Married, 35, college graduate, traveled in 
Europe and South America, as well as United 
States, 7 years administrative educational work, 
6 years efficiency, employment and welfare 
work, thorough knowledge of and broad ex- 
perience in employment and personnel work. 


No. 28. 

Single, 30, octiog: graduate, special courses 
on personnel work, technical knowledge of 
method of investigating personnel needs and 
construction of devices for handling personnel 
data, not unfamiliar with actual situation, 
and viewpoint of employer and workman, 
familiar with development and construction of 
devices used in ‘both personnel office and 
psychological examining in army, 4 years gen- 
eral merchandise salesman, 2 years high school 
principal, 1 year teacher of mathematics, 1 year 
university research assistant, 10 months army 
Psychological Examiner, now temporarily 
located in army camp in charge of vocational 
school, available at once, any locality. Salary, 


$1200 
No. 29. 


Supervisor of women, female, 33, educated 
in public school and by private instructors at 
home, 2 years Vocational and Placement work, 
3% years in home finding department of Chil- 
drens’ Agency, organized Women’s Division in 
office of U. S. Employment Service, now 
Supervisor of Women’s Work with Employ- 
ment Service, connection preferably in New 
England or near New York City. 


No. 30. 

Single, 35, university graduate in electrical 
engineering, course in Employment Manage- 
ment given by War Industries Board, 6 years 
in insurance engineering field as Inspector, 
Sprinkler Risk Inspector and _ Inspecti 
Engineer for Boards of Fire Underwriters 
years in Personnel Department of large lumber 
company in charge of hiring, placing, housing, 
recreation, Americanization of employes, Safety 
organization, medical supervision, sanitation, 
first-aid and application of workmen’s Compen- 
sation Law, 2 years in Service Work with 
sugar refining company, ability of acquiring 
friendship of workingman, good organizer, 
perfect physical condition, available at once, 
any locality. Salary, $3000. 


No. 81. 

36, college education, special university 
course, course in Employment Management, 
high school teacher, U. S. Shipping Board, 
studying labor problems such as wages, shop 
committees and welfare work, possesses re- 
sourcefulness, tact, good judgment and un- 
limited energy, excellent mixer, original mind, 
good organizer, perfect physical condition, 
available at once. 


No. 82. 

Single. 26, college graduate, university 
course in Employment Management, Assis- 
tant Employment and Service Manager of ship- 
buildine company handling force of 3500 men, 
knowledge of machinist and other trades in- 





. 


volved in shipbuilding, good practical a 4 
ience in | yment and service work, t 
class physi condition, available at once, any 
locality. Salary $2500 to $3000. 


No. 33. 

Married, 9 years Employment Manager of 
manufacturing concern employing 1500 people, 
also in charge of first-aid and welfare work, 
10 months Employment Manager in army Ord- 
nance Department, proficient in proper selec- 
tion of employes, good character, industrious, 
reliable, conscientious in duties, location pre- 
ferably in middle West. 


No. 34. 

Personnel worker (female), 39, college 
education, government course in Eingiogenens 
Management, spedial philanthropic work, school 
teacher, 6 years head worker in Neighborhood 
House, included placement of girls, boys and 
women, recreational and educational activities 
of all ages of both sexes, executive control of 
House, experience as clerk, cashier and book- 
keeper in retail store, good health, available 


immediately, location preferably within 150 
miles of New York. Salary, $1800. 
No. 35. 


Single, 25, technical high school graduate, 
stenographic course in commercial school, 1 
term mechanical design in technical college, 
2% years newspaper reporter, 3 years with 
manufacturing concern, from shop clerk to 
Employment Manager, practical knowlege of 
specifications and requirements of metal trades, 
excellent physical condition, available within 
two weeks’ notice, any location. Salary, $2250. 


No. 36. 

Married, 28, college education, director of 
boys’ club, Y. M. C. A. secretary, now located 
as Assistant Employment Manager of large 
meat packing company, experience as bridge 
carpenter and shearman, excellent physical 
condition, available 30 days after acceptance of 
offer, location preferably in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Salary, $3600. 


No. 37. 

Married, 32, university graduate, successful 
experience as practical social worker, executive 
and organizer, especially in the federation for 
centralized financial, publicity and educational 
work, of charitable and social agencies of large 
cities, at present Director of such a federation 
with annual budgets of half million dollars, 
desires assistantship to leading personnel man- 
ager or large employer who wish to develop 
such work in his own plant, excellent health, 
available on short notice, any locality. 


No. 38. 

Married, 38, high school, business and law 
school graduate, graduate of university Em- 
ployment Managers’ course, 5 years shop man- 
agement training, covering operating machines 
and blue print reading, laying out work 
special studies in problems of labor and 
employment Manager of large corporation 
where a Medical Department, Dental Clinic 
Department, Americanization and Recreational 
Activities was operated in conjunction with 
Employment Department, release on account 
of close of war contracts, available Anril 15, 
connection preferably in New York, yt 
vania or New England states. Salary, $2400. 


No. 39. 

Married, 27, college graduate, Captain in 
army—Division Personnel Adjutant, experi- 
enced salesman with ability as organizer, suc- 
cessful in manufacturing business, energetic, 
forceful personality, best Military and Civilian 
recommendations, active and successful in civic 
affairs, desires connection as assistant in 
employment work in business with future, 
situation must give experience and advance- 
ment, available immediately. Salary, $2800. 


No. 40. ti 

Single, 33, college uate, special training 
in Employment Management, 31 years Super- 
intendent of city recreation system, 5 years 
social work, employment agent, social secre- 
tary, office manager, 6 months workman in 
five departments of -shipbuilding industry, 
available immediately. 


No. 41. 
Married, 39, college education, 4 
apprenticeship ‘at Toolmaking, “Correspo 


urse Mechanical and Electri 
Safety Engineering, 9 years successful admin- 
— ee Te Sefety and Welfare 
artm ding lustrial Accidents, 
Practical inist, Toolmaker, 


‘oreman, 
Assistant to General Manager, physically per- 
fect, available immediately.” * — 
No. 42, 
Supervisor of women (female), college - 
uate, government course on Employment 
agement, special U. S. ernment course in 
employment and women’s relations work, ex- 
tensive study and reading in ics, 
Psychology and Socialogy, traveled in Europe, 
Canada and nearly all our States, 4 years in 
charge of municipal employment department in 
Western city, during war in charge of women’s 
= at government naval base, vigorous 


No. 48. 

Married, 28, college education, 5 years in- 
vestment banking, familiar with all phases of 
finance from the investment banker’s stand- 
point, 1 year Personnel work in Army, duties 
varied from inducting men into service, pro- 
motions, assignments, transfers, detailing to 
special duty, classifications, trade testing, to 
discharging the men. 


No. 44. 

Married, 38, high school graduate, 1 year 
university, 9 years Y. M. C. A. Physical and 
Employment Director, 7 years (part time) 
Director of Men’s and Boys’ Settlement Work, 
4 years Superintendent Federal Employment 
Service, 7 months Assistant Manager Service 
~ ceed of manufacturing concern, good 
2 } 


N~. 45. 

Married, 43, college education in England, 
speaks Spanish and English, 12 years Employ- 
ment Office business for self, Employment 
Manager of large airplane company, experience 
in installing employment systems in various 
companies, well known Employment and Wel- 
fare man throughout the States, has some of 
the most up-to-date Labor and Welfare 
systems in the country, geastiont man in engi- 
neering line, understands a little of almost 
every trade, excellent health, available imme- 
diately, no preference as to locality. 


No. 46. 

Widower, 45, medical education, 1 year 
motor car company as expert interviewer of 
men and women, 16 months Employment Man- 
ager and expert qualifier of motor corporatio 
profession—physician and mental expert, 
physical condition, available within 36 hours, 
no preference as to locality. 


No. 47. 

Single, 30, technical training, degree of 
Mechanical Engineer, 3 years shop and engi- 
neering experience in metal working trades, in 
charge of Employees’ Relations of safety in- 
stitution, connected with Labor, Safety and 
Welfare Department of large smelting com- 
pany: 1% years in charge of Emplo t in 

. S. Arsenal, holding rank of Captain, physi- 
cal condition excellent, available May 1, 
locality within 24 hours of New York City. 








CHARTS AND FORMS 
Quite a number of organization 
charts have been received in response 
to our call in the March issue of 
PERSONNEL. We would like to 
have more, however, and anybody 
who has what they consider a good 
functional or organization chart is 
invited to send it in. It is also de- 
sirable to get a number of charts and 
sets of forms for exhibiting at the 
Cleveland Convention. If you send 
in forms used in the personnel work. 
send two sets. 
The National Association of 
Employment Managers, 
Orange, N. J. 
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LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS AND THEIR OFFICERS 








Every employment manager or personnel worker should be a member of a local association, or if there is no 
local association within a reasonable distance, of the National Association. 


local association, or to the Executive Director of the National Association for complete information. 


AUBURN, N. Y. 
THE EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF AUBURN 
\ Peeper President 

International Harvester Company 


We Be Se vreacecosustcueses Vice-President 
Henry & Allen 
G We Beitiasccsesetend Secretary-Treasurer 
Employees’ Association 


aq, PEPRONNEL panacses Aly OF 
R OF ed tt RCE, 
HT BOROUGH OF ax 
NEW YORK ity 
ee nce nc cuawabeuenan eu President 
{ Ph Dn cckenwaereesendie Vice-President 
+ di, I tcreonenieanenendenn Secretary 


BOSTON, MASS. 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
Philip J. Reilly, President... Dennison Mfg. Co. 
ramingham, 
Peel GH. Dees ces cececeases Hood Mfg. Co. 
Watertown, Mass. 
William C. Swallow,...... Amoskeag Mfg. Co. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Arthur F. Lewis. .Simplex Wire and Cable Co. 
Cambri e, Mass. 
Edmond O’Callaghan, Treas...Oneil & Parker 
ost on, ass. 
S. Paul Townsend, Sec’y...201 Devonshire St. 
oston, Mass. 


BUFFALO 
ASSOCIATED EMPLOYMENT 
SUPERVISORS 
Se SRR eee President 
2 ee Eniline and Chemical Compan 
» Fe GRMnsscccocesoccesecese Vice-President 
Sgeness Kellogg & Sons, Inc. 
| ere Secretary 
megous Employment Bureau 
ee & Fe Shs oc cn ccckececeasns Treasurer 
The Jacob Dold Packing Co. 


HICAGO, 

CHICAGO COUNCIL NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF EMPLOYMENT 
MANAGERS 
PR RR eae President 
International Harvester Co. 

Bis le: nn ne evescsacecocs Vice-President 
Benjamin Electric Manufacturing Co. 

ie Ge Se canbctcsnectaceuss Secretary 
Central Y. M. C. A. 
RE Se Treasurer 
R. I. Donnelly & Sons Co. 


CALIPORETA 
SERVICE fe LOYMENT MAN- 
AGE Ss ASSOCIATION OF 
CALIFORNIA 
Gite Bi DO i nincdetnecevanens President 
Union Construction Co., Oakland 
, 2 Sr errr Vice-President 
Shell Oil Company 
Fu vw. & =e Advisor 
1418 Le Roy Street, Berkeley, Cal. 
Clifford M. Goss Secretary 
California-Havaiian Sugar Refining Co. 
De De Cas oes vecsccterseswe reasurer 
42 Monte Vista Avenue, Oakland, Cal. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ GROUP OF 
THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Benjamin Bartlet 

The Glenn L. Martin Co. 


, ae aR RMR Vice-Chairman 
The Cleveland Metal Products Co. 

Bi an kb 0c ebook cba danaees Secretary 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce 
CINCINNATI 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
| Re a ere President 
Proctor & Gamble Co. 

y A Be pe eaeee  ‘aeanaaamae 
e Aateows Steel 
Harvey N. Tye dt hedneawetiens ow’ Secretary 

e Pollak Steel Co. 





ANTON, OHIO 
THE STARKE COUNTY EMPLOYMENT 
AGERS’ SCHOOL 


S. & Hall, (bb bhdadécenemeanenennnd President 
Mor ~ ) Bagincesing Co., Alliance, Ohio 
Cy We Mins 0 n'0205000600060000600 reasurer 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio 
Be Be Miioteérensecassaconasas Secretary 
Central Steel Co., Massilion, Ohio 
DETROIT 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ CLUB OF 
DETRO|T 
Fe Be SOM c kn dcccctenesesasnees President 
Studebaker Corporation 
We, Ti Be asanecnscceccveas Vice-President 


Solvay Process Co. 

George W. Grant 
Employers’ Association 

Ts iv a ho.neaens sandenasce Treasurer 
Cadillac Motor Car Co. 


ERIE, PA. 
EMPLOYMENT maser ASSOCIA- 
TION OF ER 
Morris Harrison,........ | . Chairman 
ammermill Paper Co. 
Se fe rs Secretary 
Sndeatelad Secretary Erie Y. M. C. A. 


AMILTON, OHIO 
HAMILTON EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ 


Be GR iavdiabasadescesssauaes Secretary 


HARTFORD, CON 
EMPLOYMENT EXECUTIVES CLUB OF 


Joseph T. domes ep ey aes President 
3 F. Ball Bearing Co. 
Blecher’ Tis oc a26408 0808 Vice-President 
nderwood Typewriter Co. 
Philip J. hgsiden RE EE Secretary 
Pratt & Cady Co., Inc. 
Louis J. Oniegs, sae aca eis eke Treasurer 
Pratt & Whitney Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND 
THE On OF ii MANAGERS’ ASSO- 
TION OF INDIANAPOLIS 


Joseph yo PA IEA ORE President 
Nordyke-Marmon Co. 

TE, BR. WMetiiiccsccscocececesss Vice-President 
J. P. Adams & Co. 

Re, FR. Wiis sc scceccdcgecccocsass Secretary 
Eli Lilly & Company 

FB, BME. Bartielihec ccccccsscecccccccsce Treasurer 

4 Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. 


nk SEY CITY 

JERSEY ITY COUNCIL OF THE 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS 


@, ©, Wiissescsseuasan Temporary Chairman 
Snead Iron Works 
MUSKEGON, MICH. 

MUSKEGON EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ 

A. V. W. C ee President 

a nny Sdihie minha’ residen 
Lindeman Steel and Machine Co. 
MILWAUKEE 


MILWAUEES EMPLOYMENT MAN- 
RS’ ASSOCIATION 
P. E. ae... aad bs Seka ei myer 
Pfister & Vogel [eat 
H. C. Masters 


p Coenen 


ain i ainda aoesery Secretary 
784 Park Pe 


NEW YORK 
THE iets REDS 8 CLUB OF 
W YORK 


A. L. mines ae 9 SRA ee President 
Crocker- Wheeler Co. 
W.. A. Fagin eccccccss First Vice-President 


Paper Mill Division, The Barrett Company 
C. Champion,....... Second Vice-President 
“American Agricultural Chemical Company 
L. W. Geernsey,.cccccccccccescccce Treasurer 
Underwood Typewriter Company 
E. B. 


Ge oo x 0570 venenseswags ons ’ eee 
Ordnance Department, U. S. 

Miss Grace M. Sullivan,...Assistant , 

Room 618, 103 Park Avenue 


Write the secretary of the nearest 
Do it now. 


NIAGARA FALLS, 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ ‘Group, 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Peli Ge “His 5560 <kaeed sence Ch 
mapo a Works 


airman 


NEWA OF 
SOCIETY al STUDY F perio 
MENT PROBL 


le eae President 
I. DePont Co., Arlington, N. J. 
Arthur W. in knncessso tenes Vice-President 
by gow ‘Lamp Co., Bloomfield, N. J. 
i Serer retary 
Bamberger & Co., Newark, N. 
a aT reasurer 
The oo Co., yy N. J. 


PITTSBURGH 
EuTLOtNaE: MANAGERS ASSOCIA- 
N OF THE EMPLOYERS’ ASSO- 
OOATION OF PITTSBURGH 
{ene Ce cicaasindunawewnees President 
estinghouse Electric and aaypeteieg Co, 
SSS AES Vice-President 
Se Engineering and Foundry Co. 
rere Treasurer 
The Duff Manufacturing Co. 
Wee Ei i ican ccecschisesces Secretary 
Carbon Steel Co. 
Gy Ge A, cccscasseas Recording Secretary 
— Association of Pittsburgh 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ Aseocis- 
ey OF BERKSHIRE COUNT 


John E Se 4: ins dcnbeesonneéasinn a 
S. N. & C. Russell Mfg. Co., Pittsfield 
W. Elmer Fini Tica ha eins pine Vice-President 


Renfrew Mfg. Co., Ateme 
Joleen A, CHAI. . occccccccevas Vice-President 


General ~Biecirie Co., Pittsfield 
William F. Mellroy,....ccccccccecs Treasurer 
Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield 


OE _ EaE: Secretary 


orth Street, Pittsfield 


THE PRL ADSL PEA BgRCCTAs10N 
FOR THE DISCUSSION OF 
EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 

Ralahs GC. Welite cc cccccvcccccesoses 
E. I. DuPont de Nemours Co. 
Rote ©. Pin a se civicens Vi 
Miller Lock Company 
Joseph EH. Willetts,...ccccccscccccss Secretary 
Usivessity of Pennsylvania 
WW. M. CG. Bec ce ciccencasvseccces r 
Leeds & a ae 


ROCHESTER, N. 
INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT COU BCT 
OF THE ROCHESTER CHAMB 

¥ Or COMMERCE 
|. ae Chai 
Rochester Railway and Light Co. 


Myles W. fitin 


President 


ice-President 


ss > arene ice-Chairman 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co. 
ror errr 
3. i ccnereavendeaen Vacuum Oil Co. 
Ws Se. BS ccondedecvensneenececeases eee 
OUIS. 

ST. LOUIS memetee‘ | eid EXECUTIVE'S 
J. MA. MeMamaray,..cccccscccccccces Secretary 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
TOLEDO EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ 
DS. Win ox nce winseshsctsccaus President 
The ny Auto-Lite Co. 

Gasene FT, TAGs 62cscccncxes Vice-President 


The National Mallable Castings Co. 
Cath Tis occ coccacccaseesigccs = 
The Willys-Overland Co. 
H. Ec iecncserataven shane Secretary 
erchants ‘and Manufacturers Association 


RHODE ISLAND 
BLACKSTOR VALLEY EM” LOYMENT 
MANAGERS’ ASSOCI.. TION 
H. J. an. SEI ALE TE President 
Sayles Finishing Plants 
A, ME. Pathe. cc cccccsccccess Vice-President 
ee a cemee Spinning Company 
E. E. W Secretary-Treasuret 
D. Goff & Sons 
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